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HOW DO WE APPLY REASON TO VALUES? 


ESIDES such propositions as those mathematical or factual 

statements upon which men easily enough come to agree, there 
are others which have been and continue to be the object of lasting 
debate. The debate is broken off from time to time, for want of 
participants, but seldom reaches an end based on a satisfactory 
agreement. 

To explain this state of affairs, there are two classic approaches: 
the first supposing that the lack of agreement is due to some im- 
perfection, confusion, or imprecision in the manner of formulating 
the problems; the second endeavoring to explain the discord of 
those supporting divergent opinions as being due to the interven- 
tion of some irrational element—special interests, passions, or other 
elements of a subjective character. For the rationalists, the lack 
of agreement stems from a technical defect, from the absence of a 
good method of conveying our thoughts; which implies that every 
problem is amenable, at least in principle, to a rational solution. 
Those who believe, on the contrary, that such a solution is not al- 
ways possible, because of the irrational elements which intervene 
in the controversy, are led to establish a distinction between two 
kinds of enunciations: judgments of reality, upon which a general 
agreement is possible, and judgments of value, upon which such an 
agreement cannot be hoped for. 

In this last perspective, any endeavor to construct a ‘‘logic of 
judgments of value’’ must try to keep from being involved in the 
elements of irrationality, lest they interfere with that logic which it 
is its purpose to erect, or at least to consider them as a constant, fixed 
by hypothesis. In the first case, one determines how far the common 
deductive schemata apply to judgments which cannot be considered 
as either true or false. In the second ease, the problem consists 
in the determination of the value that has to be attributed to the 
means of realizing final values, which one supposes to be constant, 
and of the measure to which the causal link may bestow on the 
cause a part of the value conceded to the effect. But the whole 
method implies, by hypothesis, an agreement on all the items 
under examination; and so all the difficulties seem to be magically 
eliminated. 
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I think that we cannot hope for any appreciable progress in 
the study of the manner in which we apply reason to values by 
supposing, @ priori, that such reasoning conforms to the modes 
furnished by mathematical demonstration, or even by the induc. 
tive method. That which we, loosely enough, call the exercise of 
our reasoning faculties, is certainly not limited to the application 
of the deductive schemata of formal logic or even to the application 
of the rules of the inductive method. Actually, to reason is not 
only to demonstrate, it is also to deliberate and to argue. Our 
reasoning about values is essentially a process of argumentation, 
It occurs in the case of weighing for one’s self the pros and the 
cons of a proposal, 7.e., in intimate deliberation; it occurs in the 
case of an attempt to persuade others; it occurs when we reason 
im abstracto, that is to say, when we try to convince every. 
body. That is the reason why, from our point of view, the manner 
in which we apply reason to values—I would even say the idea 
which we may have about values—cannot be understood without 
a general theory of argumentation. 

An argument, contrary to a formal demonstration, is never com- 
pulsive—there is always something to say in favor of the opposite 
thesis. We cannot imagine two mathematicians starting out from 
the same coherent axiomatic system, with one demonstrating a 
theorem and the other its negation. But we can perfectly well 
conceive the possibility of two men of good faith arguing on 
opposing sides of a thesis, without either of them having the as- 
surance of convincing the other. And the judge, who is bound 
to make a decision after hearing both parties, will very seldom 
arrive at it solely through experience or through a calculation 
which could be effectuated or controlled by a mechanical device. 
In fact, ratiocination about values is much more like a juridical 
argument than like a mathematical deduction, even if we take 
due account of the aspects in which it differs from the former. 
Indeed, in juridical argument, which strives to determine in what 
manner a legal system ought to be applied to a concrete situation, 
we have to find the reasons which can make one interpretation of 
the law seem to be the better one; but the law itself is imposed 
upon the parties: the only thing they can do is to argue against 
the rightness of its application. From this point of view, the 
juridical system resembles an axiomatic one, which provides the 
framework of ratiocination. There is, however, one fundamental 
difference: an axiomatic system is supposed to be unambiguous, an 
assumption which eliminates from the deductive technique every 
problem of interpretation ; whereas, in the courts, the major prob- 
lems arise from the obligation of the judge to interpret the law in 
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order to be able to apply it to new situations not foreseen by the 
legislator. If the law were perfectly unambiguous, no cause would 
be pleaded on juridical grounds; the whole controversy would 
concern only the determination of facts. 

When argument is not about the interpretation of texts, as it 
is in law or in theology, the first problem is to tie our reasoning 
to some theses admitted by those to whom we address ourselves: 
the arguments must be adapted to the audience. It is not suff- 
cient that the starting point be considered as true by the speaker; 
for, if the listeners do not admit that it is true, they might judge 
that the whole argument is built on a petitio principu, a begging 
of the question. The petitio princtpu, which has been considered 
for centuries as a fault in logic, is a fault in argument; for, if logic 
is reduced to a deduction starting from axioms previously enumer- 
ated, one cannot understand what meaning could be attributed 
in logic to the petitio principw. On the other hand, the adherence 
of minds, which is the starting point and the end of every argu- 
ment, occurs with variable intensity. To increase the intensity 
of adherence is most important, because the theses to which we 
adhere may be in conflict, in concrete situations; it is for the most 
part in order to solve such conflicts, to orient our choices, to justify 
our preferences, that recourse to deliberation and to argument will 


‘take place. 


Let us take a simple case, the one of the child that has been 
taught not to lie, and to obey its parents: what will it do if its 
father instructs it, in a particular situation, to tell a lie? Differ- 
ent solutions are possible; they will consist either in showing the 
superiority of one of the incompatible theses, or in their remold- 
ing. The outcome of the conflict cannot be foreseen with certainty, 
for deliberative and argumentative logic does not face us with the 
rigidity of deductive logic; the proofs are not as compelling here 
as in formal logic; they rather recall to mind those proofs which 
Aristotle calls dialectic proofs in his Topics, and which are used 
both in the discussion of first principles and in every attempt to 
persuade by argument. Let us note, referring to this, that there 
is an undeniable relationship between the theory and the practice 
of argument and rhetoric, as it was conceived by the Ancients.? 
In Greco-Roman antiquity rhetoric was the art of speaking in 
public in a persuasive manner. If our attention is centered on 
argument itself and not on the manner in which it is communicated 
by speech or by print, and if, on the other hand, we do not limit 


1Cf. Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts Tyteca, Rhétorique et Philosophie 
—Pour une théorie de l’argumentation, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1952. 
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the audience (that is, those we try to convince) to an ignorant moh 
gathered in the marketplace, but conceive the possibility of an 
infinite variety of audiences—starting from anyone who deliberateg 
in secret up to the concrete universality (that is, the whole of 
mankind) such as we conceive it,—one sees that the rhetoric of the 
Ancients is a most special case with which our theory of argument 
will have to deal. What is essential in both conceptions igs the 
notion of audience, which keeps us from forgetting that the matter 
at issue is to gain the adherence of minds. 
But efficaciousness is not the sole measure of the value of an 
argument, for one may conceive that the argument which is most 
efficacious for an ignorant public might be deemed contemptible 
by the philosopher. So there is another element with which we 
shall have to reckon: it is the quality of the audience to which 
our speech is directed. To conceive an argument as objectively 
valid, it is sufficient to imagine, as Plato did in the Phaedrus, an 
argument capable of ‘‘convincing the Gods themselves.’’ The most 
perfect human audience we imagine will be formed by reasonable 
human beings and will have to be incarnated in a model consisting 
of one being or a certain group of beings. To address such an 
audience, we could make use only of values which we consider 
universal, for we would assume that they would be admitted by 
this model-audience. So we might call ‘‘rational’’ every argu- 
ment which follows, in the field of persuasion, Kant’s categorical 
imperative, because it claims to make a case only for arguments 
which would be valid for a universal audience. 
Universal values, insofar as they are abstract, such as justice, 
have most often the defect of being vague: their use, however, must 
assume that they be precise, and this can seldom be achieved while 
avoiding an arbitrary determination. On the other hand, if we 
take our stand on a concrete value, such as a particular being or a 
group of beings, it is important to show its universality—whence 

the importance in argument of such ideas as that of God or of the 
| human race. But the way in which such a value is conceived may, 
once again, give rise to discussion. When the problem is to state 
. with precision the meaning attached to the values in question, one 
finds very often the opposition ‘‘appearance-reality.’’ One will 
put in opposition to a seeming liberty, a seeming justice, or a seem- 
ing democracy (which will also be called ‘‘false,’’ ‘‘illusory,” 
‘‘verbal,’’ ‘‘formal,’’ or ‘‘legal’’) the real liberty, the real justice. 
The particular aspects to be retained or discarded in a concept 
referring to a positive or negative value will be the object of a 
decision, whose justification can be supplied only by argument. 
This justification will resort to argumentative schemata which 
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were hitherto not integrated in a logic of judgments of value, be- 
cause, under the influence of utilitarianism, the scope of that logic 
was limited arbitrarily to the study of the relation, ‘‘means-end,”’ 
although, in fact, no real argument about values can do without 
them. We can only point to some of those argumentative proc- 
esses by way of example.” 

Among the argumentative schemata, let us note first those which 
Aristotle has analyzed in the Topics and which are called ‘‘common- 
places”’: superiority of what is more lasting, what has more uses, 
what is more normal, what serves the greater number, what is a 
principle or condition, what is more general, or includes as a 
special case that to which it is compared. To these topics, which 
have a quantitative, classical, rationalistic turn, could be opposed 
others which belong to a qualitative, romantic, irrationalistic point 
of view, such as topics of the unique, the singular (peculiar), the 
precarious, the irremediable. Other schemata spring from the re- 
lationships existing between admitted positive or negative values 
and the values which one attempts to promote. Sometimes the 
relationships are those of means or obstacles; sometimes they spring 
from the fact that one value has or has not been sacrificed to 
another. The importance of the precedent in judicial proceedings 
comes from bringing together a new situation with one whose value 
has been formerly recognized. 

The argument by model or by anti-model, that is, pointing to a 
being which we must try to resemble or from which we must, at 
all costs, differ, determines conduct as well as judgments. It is in 
this context that the argument from authority must be inserted, by 
which one tries to transfer the authority owned by a being to the 
judgments he may have uttered; one can see the tremendous im- 
portance of the human and social models (the utopias, for ex- 
ample) to which a given society refers. A great role is played in 
argument by the admitted hierarchies (men—animals, gods—men, 
adults—children, nobles—villains, freemen—slaves); by making 
use of the relationships existing between the persons and their acts 
one comes to put those acts in a hierarchical order consonant with 
the hierarchy of beings. This argument, which we will call 
‘double hierarchy,’’ can be used in all cases where there exists 
a relationship similar to that which we establish between a person 
and his acts: relationship between a group and its members, be- 
tween a style and works of art, between an epoch and the events 
or institutions which characterize it, and, generally, between the 
substance and the acts which are its expression. The argument of 


2 Cf. Chaim Perelman, ‘‘ Réflexions sur la justice,’’ Revue de l’Institut de 
Sociologie, Bruxelles, 1951, 2. 
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double hierarchy is a particular form of the argument by analogy, 
in which the relation between the terms ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ is used to 
specify the relation between terms ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D’’; sometimes the 
analogy has only three different terms, ‘‘B’’ and “‘C’’ being 
rendered identical; sometimes the term ‘‘D’’ is unknown and the 
analogy should reveal it. 

The experimental and analytical study of all the means of 
argument used in reasoning about values, which has been so dread. 
fully neglected in modern times, and some aspects of which were 
examined in the treatises of rhetoric and the Topics of the Ancients, 
deserves a renewed attention. It is this study which will enable us 
to evolve a conception of reason which would not be limited to the 
structures recognized by formal logic. Besides demonstrative and 
calculating reason, there exists a reason that deliberates and argues, 
Without a broadened vision of reason, which would enable us to 
understand what is meant by deciding and making an enlightened 
choice, a rational concept of liberty and human responsibility re. 
mains impossible. Besides the Cartesian conception of liberty, 
adherence to evidence, there is room for a concept of liberty-re- 
sponsibility where, being face to face with arguments pro and con, 
neither of which is compelling, we decide that one side has more 
weight, and in doing so we take a final step. This liberty is the one 
of the man in action, of the judge in the law court, which entails 
an individual responsibility. 

This broadening of our concept of reason, which no longer 
limits the rational to the analytical, opens a new field of study to 
the investigations of the logicians; it is the field of those reasons 
which, according to Pascal and according to contemporary logicians, 
reason does not know. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of David Hume. Ernest C. Mossner. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1954. xx, 683 pp. $7.50. 


David Hume was once described by an eye-witness in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


The Powers of Physiognomy were baffled by his Countenance, neither cou’d 
the most skilful in that Science pretend to discover the smallest Trace of 
the Faculties of his Mind in the unmeaning Features of his Visage. His Face 
was broad and fat, his Mouth wide, and without any other Expression than 
that of Imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless, and the Corpulence of his 
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whole Person was far better fitted to communicate the Idea of a Turtle-eating 
Alderman than of a refined Philosopher. His Speech in English was rendered 
rediculous [sic] by the broadest and most vulgar Scottish Accent, and his 
French was, if possible, still more laughable. So that Wisdom, most certainly, 
never before issued from such a Mouth, or disguised herself in so uncouth a 
Garb. [Quoted by Mossner, pp. 213-214, from James Caulfield, Lord Charle- 
mont. ] 


This portrait, which Professor Mossner labels ‘‘friendly, but in- 
exact and distorted’’ (p. 213), indicates one of the impressions 
that Hume made on his age. And it is the saga of how the fat, 
clumsy Scottish thinker became one of the giants of the Enlighten- 
ment that Mossner has to tell. 

Armed with much new material, letters, manuscripts, forgotten 
accounts, Mossner unfolds, with painstaking erudition, the series 
of disjointed careers that led from Hume’s rather humble birth at 
Ninewells to his crowning success in Paris and Edinburgh. The 
wit, the reasonableness, the kindness that made Hume le bon David, 
are interwoven with the many 18th-century dramas in which he 
lived, making a study rich in anecdotal lore, new information, and 

new suggestions. 

| The primary focus of Mossner’s work is on Hume the man, 
rather than his ideas, though, as Mossner insists, the ideas provide 
the rationale for the man. Most of the book (over four hundred 
pages) deals with the last half of Hume’s life, a period succeeding 
the development of his major intellectual achievements, and empha- 
sizes biographical rather than philosophical matters. The dis- 
cussions of Hume’s philosophy by and large follow, rather un- 
critically, the interpretations of Norman Kemp Smith. However, 
there is a great deal of material in this biography which is of 
relevance to any study of Hume’s ideas, and it is this side of the 
book that I shall consider here. 

The early portion of The Life of David Hume delves more 
deeply into the seeds of Hume’s intellectual development than has 
been done hitherto. The bare outlines of his upbringing in Nine- 
wells, his brief academic training at Edinburgh, his adolescent 
search for a suitable career, his spiritual crisis and its resolution 
in the discovery of a ‘‘new Scene of Thought,’’ and the voyage to 
France to write the Treatise, are here clothed in rich detail, and a 
good deal of surmising, to bring out the rapid construction of one 
of the major philosophical achievements of modern times. The in- 
tellectual atmosphere and attitude of the family home at Ninewells 
is reconstructed from the few bits of information available, and 
by extrapolation from the general state of affairs in Scotland at 
the time. Mossner paints the family view as rather moderate in 
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religious and political matters. The intellectual history of the. 
young Hume at the University of Edinburgh is worked out in terms 
of information Mossner has patiently unearthed about the views 
of the various professors at the institution. On this basis gup. 
gestions are put forth of the various new tendencies that may have 
influenced Hume, especially Newtonianism and Lockianism, ag 
well as many ideas in moral theory. The extra-curricular impaet 
of the Rankenian Club, that odd and still little known intellectual 
society which explored the views of Bishop Berkeley and or. 
responded with him, is dealt with mainly by conjecture, since only 
scant information exists about this group and Hume’s connections 
with it. This period of acquisition of literary and philosophical 
taste Mossner regards as the time when Hume probably lost his 
traditional religious beliefs and had his reverse conversion, from, 
rather than to, religion. Hume’s friends at this time may also 
have helped form his attitudes and interests. Three who are ex- 
amined at some length are the painter, Allan Ramsay, the gay 
blade, Michael Ramsay, and the lawyer, Henry Home, Lord Kames, 
The latter, fifteen years older than Hume, may have played a vital 
role in David’s development. Kames was extremely influential 
among the young modernists in Edinburgh. His friendship with 
Hume, Mossner shows, goes further back than hitherto suspected, 
and it was to Kames that Hume turned for intellectual counsel and 
criticism when he returned from France with the Treatise. Many 
of the problems of the Treatise, including that of causality, had 

been discussed in novel terms by the lawyer and his friends. 
Through a most careful analysis of the content and circum- 
stances of Hume’s famous letter to a doctor about his ‘‘ Disease of 
the Learned,’’ Mossner tries to trace the intellectual and spiritual 
crisis which Hume lived through and which was resolved by his 
' embarking on his philosophical projects. (Incidentally, by skill- 
ful detective work Mossner indicates that the intended recipient 
of the letter was a Dr. John Arbuthnot, rather than Dr. George 
Cheyne, who has been the traditional choice.) The psycho-somatic 
disturbances attendant on his discovery of ‘‘some new Medium, by 
which Truth might be establisht,’’ prevented him from working out 
his book successfully. Hume had apparently seen the weaknesses 
of previous philosophies, the direction his was to take, but was 
unable to accomplish the feat because of his emotional and spiritual 
distemper. Mossner reconstructs the development in the young 
Hume as follows: in the period 1726-29, Hume’s philosophy was 
projected through his realization or increased awareness that man 
is the measure of all things, and that all knowledge depends on the 
Science of Man; from 1729-33, the period of the disease, Hume was 
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planning his book through exploring the implications of his new 
perspective; and then, in the period of resolution, 1734-37, he 
wrote it. 

In his assessment of the originality of Hume’s philosophical 
outlook, Mossner relies heavily on Kemp Smith’s interpretation. 


The uniquely Humian contribution to philosophy, therefore, may be stated in 
the form of such a principle: the extension of sentiment or feeling beyond 
ethics and aesthetics (to which it was limited by Hutcheson) to include the 
entire realm of belief covering all relations of matter-of-fact. [P. 76.] 


This reading of Hume, I believe, omits a crucial part of his view, 
and thereby loses some of the excitement involved in the spiritual 
erisis. In the Treatise, Book I, Part IV, Hume extended his 
analysis not just to beliefs derived from matters-of-fact, but to 
reason and sense experience with devastating results. His ‘‘scep- 
ticism with regard to reason’’ and ‘‘scepticism with regard to the 
senses’? plunged him headlong into the darkest gloom of the con- 
clusion of Book I. He could only end up a complete, destructive 
doubter in the closet, and a confirmed natural believer in Hutche- 
sonian analysis and many other things when out in the world. 
This conflict of doubt and belief, I think, played a vital role in 
Hume’s spiritual crisis of 1729-33, which was, at least in part, a 


erise pyrrhonienne, a problem of reconciling his immersion in the 


sceptical tradition with his positive acceptance of a science of man, 
or a crisis of realizing that the ultimate consequence of making the 
science of man fundamental would be to destroy even its own 
foundations. 

Because he underestimates the extreme sceptical side of Hume, 
Mossner is unwilling to follow out its roots in dealing with Hume’s 
sources. Mossner briefly considers Bayle, Cudworth, Dubos, 
Fenelon, and King. (The material on Dubos’s Réflexions critiques 
sur la poéste et sur la peinture is new and interesting.) Bayle, 
who may well have been the most important philosophical influence 
of the time, and whom we know Hume studied during the crisis, 
is given a paragraph in which his intellectual contribution is 
rather misleadingly described. And Mossner then avoids any in- 
vestigation of Bayle by concluding, ‘‘Proper source for a twenty- 
one-year-old burning with intellectual curiosity, Bayle is definitely 
to be avoided by the middle-aged who have little spare time on 
their hands’’ (pp. 78-79). 

Similarly, Mossner’s lack of concern for the sceptical tradition 
of Hume mars his consideration of the Chevalier Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, whom Hume met when he went to France to write the 
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Treatise. Though Mossner has patiently unearthed much sug- 
gestive material about intellectual contacts Hume may have had 
in France, Ramsay is treated as incapable of genuine philosophical 
discourse with the young Hume. The picture of Ramsay painted 
by G. D. Henderson (Chevalier Ramsay, Edinburgh, 1952) is used 
as the main source, and Ramsay’s own sceptical background and 
parallel interests in philosophy are pretty well ignored, as well as 
doctrines that Hume may have borrowed or developed from 
Ramsay. 

From the composition of the Treatise, Mossner turns to Hume’s 
careers as writer, statesman, etc. The analysis of the preparations 
for publication, the ‘‘castrating [of] my Work”’ to avoid giving too 
much offense, the search for a publisher, the excitement of the 
young author awaiting the public’s approbation, and the disap. 
pointment, throws some light on Hume’s intentions in the Treatise, 
and why he felt ‘‘It fell dead-born from the Press.’? Hume’s 
correspondence with Kames (now available in unabridged form in 
The New Letters of David Hume) indicates that the author was 
not too much interested in pushing sales, or just getting attention, 
but was concerned greatly that he get a fair hearing. It was in 
this sense that it fell dead-born from the Press. Mossner shows 
that it was reviewed (and evidence is offered that Warburton 
wrote the lengthy notice in the Works of the Learned) and dis- 
cussed, but that it was ‘‘totally misunderstood and badly misrep- 
resented by all who dealt with it publicly and, what was worse, it 
failed to stimulate comment from any of the minds competent to 
deal with it’’ (p. 132). 

The initial failure sent Hume off into a series of non-literary 
careers, while he sought other means by which to launch his mes- 
sage. He wrote essays, the genre in which he was later to succeed. 
The ill-starred Treatise continued to haunt Hume and became 
crucial in his failure to gain an academic career. Mossner shows 
that in 1745 Hume published a defense of the Treatise which has 
never been found. After the collapse of his plan to become a pro- 
fessor, he took on the task of tutor to the mad Marquess of An- 
nandale. During this year, Mossner indicates, Hume drafted the 
Enquiries and the first form of the History of England. His 
success as a writer and thinker did not come until 1752, mainly 
through the reception of the Philosophical Essays and the Political 
Discourses. Mossner points out that the acclaim of Hume did not 
come from France to England, but seems from the reviews to have 
begun in both places simultaneously. (Here Mossner omits con- 
sideration of those Continental writers who gave Hume his most 
serious treatment before Reid and Kant, viz., Matthew Maty of the 
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Journal Brittanique, J. H. S. Formey, Sulzer and Merrian of the 
Prussian Academy.) Hume’s philosophical critics, Thomas Reid, 
Richard Price, and Lord Kames, as well as all the zealots like 
Leland, Witherspoon, etc., are treated, though Mossner’s adulation 
of Hume seems to lead him to treat them rather lightly. 

Of the latter part of Hume’s intellectual life, aside from in- 
formation about his growing status, his various compositions, etc., 
the most interesting part for philosophical appreciation of the 
Scottish sceptic is the section dealing with Hume’s relations with 
the philosophes, especially during his diplomatic career in France. 
Here Mossner shows that Hume could never accept the negative 
dogmatism of D’Holbach and others any more than he could live 
with the positive dogmatism of the Scottish theists. And, thus, in 
spite of the overwhelming admiration of the ‘‘sheiks in the Rue 
Royale,’’ Hume was forced into intellectual isolation from his 
admirers. ‘‘So that poor Hume who on your side of the water was 
thought to have too little religion, is here thought to have too 
much’’ (quoted by Mossner, p. 485). 

All in all, Mossner in tracing Hume in his careers, his literary 
productions, his friendships, portrays him as living a ‘“‘life of 
reason’’ in all the cross-currents of dogmatism, fanaticism, and 
enthusiasm of his day. It is a sensitive picture of a wise man who 

‘has seen through too many man-made myths, who can keep his 
sense of humor most of the time in spite of the antipathy and 
antagonism of many of his contemporaries. Some of the portraits, 
like those of Hume and Rousseau, Hume’s military career, the 
Comtesse de Boufflers, make excellent reading. Parts become too 
anecdotal, although most of the stories are wonderful. Mossner 
concentrates, perhaps too heavily, on bringing out the delightful 
side of Hume, and raising him to his deserved niche as one of the 
giants of the Enlightenment. In so doing, some of Hume’s obvious 
faults, his awkwardnesses, his inarticulateness, and his desire for 
reputation, are perhaps minimized. 

Lastly I should like to deal with the relevance this picture of 
Hume, the man, has for interpreting his philosophy. Some con- 
temporary writers have argued that such biographical material as 
Mossner presents may be interesting or amusing, but should have 
no effect on our reading of the text. Their argument seems to 
derive from the platitude that a text says what it says no matter 
who wrote it or why he wrote it. To work from the author to 
the work is to commit the genetic fallacy. And to avoid such a 
sin, biographical and historical considerations must be ignored, and 
only the text considered. But, though the text says what it says, 
our problem is to find out what it says. In some cases this is 
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rather difficult because an initial careful reading reveals many ap. 
parent conflicts and contradictions. Hume’s texts are full of such 
inconsistencies, as a comparison of the various discussions of mathe. 
matical reasoning or personal identity shows. If, in reading Hume, 
one wants to interpret him, i.e., to give an explanation of the views 
held, evidence offered, etc., I believe that one is soon forced from 
the text to the author. The old time Calvinists held that ‘‘The 
infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself”’ 
(Art. I of the Westminster Confession of 1643). But when one 
tries to make a text the measure of itself, difficulties immediately 
ensue, of a philological kind and of an interpretive kind. There 
are problems of what the words, phrases, and sentences mean, 
where the problem involves developing a lexicon in terms of the 
author’s vocabulary and usage. Technical usages have to be 
distinguished from ordinary ones, archaisms from present-day 
usages. The text does not do this for us. To claim that if we 
read it we can tell, begs the question, since we read it with some 
sort of lexicon derived perhaps from our present-day usages, or 
some compensating factor for changes. Historico-biographical evi- 
dence can provide a check on our guesses. 

The interpretive problems set in immediately on our being able 
to read the work, of deciding what it says, in terms of what is im- 
portant, what is not, what is being established, what questions are 
being answered, etc. One has to construct a logical system from 
the text first, assuming that it has a logical structure (and here 
I side with Professor Ryle’s claim that one tells this by smell). 
The structure is not self-revealing in Scripture or philosophical 
texts. At least the wide range of readings suggests that the ‘‘real 
meaning’’ of a text is not readily apparent. It requires knowing 
how to organize the materials at hand. To do this from the text 
alone is to commit what appears to be a case of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. It can be organized this way, therefore it is organ- 
ized this way. To tell the author’s premises from his conclusions 
requires some interpretative machinery. Even texts properly or- 
ganized into axioms and theorems, like those of Spinoza, have been 
found subject to interpretation in this sense, since readers have dis- 
covered that the ‘‘real premises’’ differ from the apparent ones. 

The role of historical and biographical material, I believe, is 
not to discover the true structures, but rather to provide a check 
on textual analysis. We need a key to read a text. The texts 
don’t come with keys to them. Even the Calvinist claim about 
Scripture is not revealed in Scripture. Had we no antecedent 
key, no search for structure would occur. The range of possible 
readings being theoretically unlimited except by the number of 
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words and meanings available to us, we can profitably employ in- 
formation about the author and his era as a check, but not a com- 

pletely binding one, of what may be meant. It is always possible 

that in spite of the author’s intentions, attempts, etc., the text says 

something he never meant to say. However, our own ordinary 

experience has led us to certain rules of thumb with regard to in-- 
terpreting living authors, namely of taking into account whatever- 
information they may give about their writings. We recognize 
that this information can be false or misleading, but we certainly 
rely rather heavily on it. With regard to dead authors, we have 
become very distrustful of the merits of background studies be- 
cause of the number of fanciful ones afoot and the frequent com- 
mission of the genetic fallacy. However, if we leave all historical 
and biographical information aside, what check do we have? We 
search for the ‘‘real meaning’’ of a text, but can only tell whem 
we are satisfied with our own reading, not when it is the true 
reading. It seems to me that the philosophical interpreter’s task is: 
to make as much of a text as possible intelligible, i.e., to make it 
the thoughts of a possible rational mind on some philosophical is- 
sues. What we have to go on are the writings and the historico- 
biographical materials. The latter allow us to construct some 
reasonable hypotheses about what the writings could have been 
about, to be tested by confrontation with the book. We cannot 
prove what the book is about from its background. But since the 
text does not explain itself, and is not deducible from its back- 
ground, we must use what tools we have—careful reading, plus 
whatever additional information may help. In so doing, we may 
never find the unique reading, but, I think, we shall get some 
reasonable readings which are at least compatible with both the 
apparent text and what we know about the conditions of its com- 
position. 

In this sense, Mossner’s Life of David Hume is helpful, if not 
essential to Hume interpretation. Though not written as a study 
of Hume’s ideas, it brings together a vast body of information 
about the author, his interests, his intentions, his self-evaluations,. 
and the criticisms of those who may have had closer acquaintance 
with his language and problems. If, as one suspects, Hume suc- 
ceded, at least in part, in getting onto paper what was bothering 
him, we may be aided greatly by this rich source. If we follow out 
Hume’s philosophy from his life, he may turn out to be a better or 
worse philosopher, but at least he will become a more plausible 
18th-century mind. And those who would merely like to read 
about the life and doings of one of the most admired philosophical 
heroes of the present world, without worrying about what the 
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Treatise means, will find Mossner’s tale most rewarding and enter. 
taining. 


RIcHARD H. Porpxin 
State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


The Essence of Philosophy. WuHEeumM DitrHey. Translated into 

English by Stephen A. Emery and William T. Emery. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press [1954]. xi, 78 
pp. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 


Languages and Literature, Number Thirteen.) Cloth, $2.50, 
Paper, $1.50. 


Although the influence of Wilhelm Dilthey has been felt in this 
country for many years, particularly in the fields of historical 
studies and the philosophy of history, this is—surprisingly—the 
first translation of a complete Dilthey work into English. Since 
it first appeared in 1907, four years before its author’s death, Das 
Wesen der Philosophie has been regarded by Dilthey students as 
a remarkably compact summary of many of his most important 
and original ideas. In the few pages of this essay are condensed 
the results of a lifetime of thinking about philosophy and its rela- 
tion to other aspects of culture and to history and psychology. 

There are two prongs to Dilthey’s attempt to define philosophy, 
corresponding to the two major emphases of his thought. One is 
through history, and this is the more familiar emphasis, which 
culminates in his typology of Weltanschauungen (it was largely 
Dilthey who popularized this word) and his vision of the spectacle 
of passing philosophies each historically and culturally conditioned 
in its rise and fall. It is very characteristic to find him speaking 
of Weltanschawungen covering the earth like vegetation, and the 
analyst of philosophy classifying them ‘‘as the botanist classifies 
plants’’ (p. 41). The other prong, less well known, is Dilthey’s 
psychology and his emphasis on the ‘‘formative laws of the mind’’ 
and the ‘‘structure of the inner life.’’ This ‘‘structure psychol- 
ogy,’’ with its echoes of such nineteenth-century figures as Wundt, 
Lipps, and Helmholtz, is likely to seem less important today, and 
many readers will doubtless find it hard to realize that for Dilthey 
psychology was the basic science expected to furnish a firm foun- 
dation for all the human studies including even logic and esthetics. 

It was in fact, as this essay makes clear, to psychology and the 
‘ever constant structure of life’’ that Dilthey looked for an anchor 
to his thought and to escape the full implications of his historical 
relativism. The historical consciousness with its ever-present and 
ever-growing awareness of the relativity and transitoriness of all 
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systems and types of thought was for him a trial—it was ‘‘the 
silently borne affliction most characteristic of philosophy today’’ 
(p. 25). History was an illumination, but also an almost intoler- 
able burden. But it was not for Dilthey the last word: 


The last word of the mind which has surveyed all these Weltanschauungen is 
not the relativity of each but the sovereignty of the mind over against every 
single one of them, and also the positive consciousness of how in the various 
attitudes of the mind the one reality of the world exists for us. [P. 66.] 


It is difficult to know, as Dilthey realized, what content to give 
to the phrase ‘‘the one reality of the world.’’ The world, accessible 
ultimately only through the Weltanschauuwng, is a kind of vanishing 
noumenon or limit case. But the mind is more secure, and our 
knowledge of the mind furnishes a foundation from which we can 
type and appraise Weltanschauungen and put philosophy in its 
larger context. Dilthey’s Kantianism comes out here, but it is a 
Kantianism turned psychological and cultural, finding the roots of 
the different types of philosophies in the different basic ‘‘attitudes’’ 
of the mind and the ‘‘impossibility of metaphysics’’ in the irrecon- 
cilable conflicts of these attitudes. 

The structure of the mind makes and breaks philosophies, and 
history is the unfolding of the implications and consequences of 
this structure. The basic elements in it play an important part in 
Dilthey’s thought. In his view knowing, feeling, and volition are 
irreducible mental components which give rise to the main cate- 
gories of philosophy and the chief types of philosophic thought, de- 
pending upon which one is emphasized. Behind them is no further 
accessible unity. Man is irreducibly ‘‘three-minded.’’ Kant’s 
three critiques here fall apart, and, although Kant gave primacy 
to the volitional (thus allying himself with the type of philosophy 
which Dilthey styles ‘‘the idealism of freedom’’), knowing or feel- 
ing may equally well be emphasized, creating materialistic or natu- 
ralistie philosophies (emphasizing knowing) or ‘‘objective ideal- 
isms’? (emphasizing feeling or valuing). These are for Dilthey 
the three main types of philosophy, and they are as irreducible as 
the three faculties of consciousness. 


The causal knowledge of reality; the feeling of value, meaning and signifi- 
cance; the volitional attitude containing within itself the goal of conduct and 
the principle of obligation: these are various general attitudes combined in the 
structure of the mind. . . . The subject has these various attitudes toward ob- 
jects; one cannot go back behind this fact to a reason for it. So the categories 
of being, cause, value and purpose, originating as they do in these attitudes, 
can be reduced neither to one another nor to a higher principle. We can com- 
prehend the world by only one of the basic categories. We can never perceive 
as it were more than one side of our relation to it, as it would be defined by 
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the systematic unity of these categories. This is the first reason for the im- 
possibility of metaphysics. . . . [P. 65.] 


With the collapse of metaphysics, which Dilthey singles out as 
the characteristic note of modern thought, three paths remain open 
for philosophy: to identify itself completely with logic or episte. 
mology ; to concern itself with the ‘‘systematic ordering of the gci- 
ences’’; or to become the ‘‘science of mind’’ or inner experience, 
Dilthey elects for the last and philosophy as the study of the ‘‘re. 
lation of the human mind to the riddle of the world.’’ The reader 
may not be sure whether metaphysics has really been excised in 
this way or whether we are dealing with a version of idealism or 
at any rate with a kind of metapsychology. 

It is as a depictor of this ‘‘inner experience’’ and of the rela- 
tions between various activities, particularly philosophy and re- 
ligion and philosophy and poetry, that Dilthey’s greatest gifts are 
revealed. The capacity for ‘‘reliving’’ others’ experiences, which 
he regarded as the basic methodological requirement in the human 
sciences, Dilthey had himself to a marked degree. He was able to 
understand the basic human points of view and to show the subtle- 
ties of their relations. 

The philosopher, the religious man, and the poet, he tells us, 
all have in common an urge to get beyond the immediate social and 
historical context—‘‘surrounded by this they are still lonely’’ (p. 
38). They are driven to create some kind of world view. But the 
philosopher has the additional concern to achieve for his view uni- 
versal validity through the compulsion of thought. The religious 
man, on the other hand, is primarily concerned with ‘‘communica- 
tion with the unseen’’ and with ‘‘a great lived experience of an 
absolute, infinite, objective value’’ which dominates all else. Phi- 
losophy and religion are compelled to ‘‘collide’’ and remain ‘‘ut- 
terly different,’’ however much they may lend to each other (p. 50). 
Poetry, on the other hand, cannot be imprisoned by thought and 
must contest ‘‘the claims of the abstract interpretation of life to 
dominance.’’ 


The common man’s reflection on life is too weak for him to reach a secure posi- 
tion in the modern anarchy of views of life. In the poet the effect of the vari- 
ous aspects of life is too strong, and his sensitivity to its nuances is too great, 


for one definite type of Weltanschauung always to express adequately what life 
tells him. [P. 58.] 


In Western thought, Dilthey tells us, the three attitudes of philos- 
opher, religionist, and poet have coincided in the supreme concep- 
tion of ‘‘a teleological world order’’ which has remained—at least 
until today—the dominant Western philosophy. 
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m- The peculiar dilemma of philosophy is that while, like poetry 
and religion, it aims to say something about the riddle of the world, 
ag on the other hand, like the particular sciences, it also aims to be 
n universally valid. Thus from the start and in its very nature 
e. philosophy is bound to be a struggle between a metaphysical urge 
i.  § anda positivistic demand. Both an historical and a psychological 
e, § analysis reveal that this struggle is inevitable and constitutes the 
». | very heart of philosophy. We have no grounds for expecting the 
. one side or the other to give way; this very tension is for Dilthey 
n philosophy. 
ro We sometimes hear Dilthey carelessly spoken of as a ‘‘life phi- 
] losopher’’ or as a figure in contemporary irrationalism. This view 
\- 1 isnot borne out by his work. On the contrary his conception of 
. | philosophy is that it attempts to raise everything to consciousness 
e § that it ‘‘aims to make all activity conscious and to leave nothing 
h behind in the darkness of mere behavior, ignorant of itself’’ (p. 7). 
n Dilthey does not glorify the instinctual or the unconscious. He is 
0 a philosopher of reason who tried to broaden the methods of reason. 
\- His standpoint is a form of rationalism. 
Dilthey used in many places a terminology in the field of psy- 
;  § chology which now seems outmoded. Psychology is perhaps a field 
1 § in which terminologies notoriously change quickly. But it is also 
’ likely that what Dilthey was mostly concerned with is better de- 
e scribed, in any case, not as psychology, but perhaps (in the sense 


which Kant gave the term) as anthropology. For his concern was 
] with the whole human being in personal, cultural, social, and his- 
. torical dimensions, and as yet there is no adequate term for this 
d interest. It is clear that Dilthey belongs to an important and 
. growing field of study, and that his main impact is still ahead. It 
. is quite appropriate to describe him as a ‘“‘humanist’’ though in a 
new and as yet little understood sense. 


Henry Roy Finca 
) SaRaAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Freedom Limited; an Essay on Democracy. Marten TEN Hoor. 
University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1954. ix, 
220 pp. $3.50. 


The Moral Foundation of Democracy. JoHN H. HALLOWELL. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press [1954]. ix, 134 
pp. (Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) $3.50. 


Both books endeavor to remedy (in the language of one of them) 
“our lack of a philosophy in terms of which we can justify our 
democracy and our preference for it.’’? Professor Hallowell, who 
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teaches political science at Duke University, sees the salvation of 
democracy only in a return to religion and natural rights. He de. 
plores the corruption of classical liberalism, defined as ‘‘belief in 
the existence of a transcendental order of truth accessible to man’s 
natural reason,’’ by positivism and empiricism. We must recog. 
nize man’s natural propensity for evil and need of grace, and ‘‘re. 
cover the belief in man as a unique being whose reason is a reflec. 
tion of the image of God, and also our belief in the existence of 
universally valid principles in terms of which we can guide our 
individual and social life toward the perfection of that which is 
distinctively human’’ (p. 83). There is little in his neo-scholastic 
argument, based upon classical realism, that either is or pretends 
to be new. 

Dean ten Hoor, who is also professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, sees all such attempts as Hallowell’s to base 
democracy upon religious dogma as ultimately authoritarian, and 
approaches the problem instead in terms of what Jacques Barzun 
has called an ‘‘exacting relativism.’’ He refuses to be forced into 
a choice between ‘‘the acceptance of absolute principles or the de- 


nial of all principles.’’ Taking his departure not from a realism | 


of abstract concepts, but from a realistic survey of existing human 
institutions and practices, he envisages democracy as man’s best 
corporate formula for individual self-realization of many varieties. 
It is the ‘‘in between’’ way of living, the middle way ‘‘between 
chaotic individualism and authoritarian order ; between license and 
tyranny; between traditionalism and opportunism; between dog- 
matism and experimentation; between sentimentalism and logic”’ 
(p. 220). It is, quite simply, ‘‘government learning how to gov- 
ern’’ so that reasonable men can ‘‘continue to live in security and 
peace and decency with one another.’’ 

Democracy’s method of compromise is ably defended against 
the charge of mere opportunism, or ‘‘compromise for its own sake,”’ 
which is brought by Hallowell against T. V. Smith. ‘‘To compro- 
mise,’’ writes Dean ten Hoor, ‘‘is not to ignore principles but to 
settle a conflict between them’’ without resorting to force. All 
principles, including those dogmatically claiming to be absolute, 
are entitled to a fair hearing, and something is saved of each of 
them. This never suits the absolutists, but ‘‘men have learned 
from sad experience that half a loaf is better than none’’ politically 
speaking. Such ‘‘cooperative self-realization’’ obviously ‘‘involves 
much cooperative limitation of private action,’’ yet ‘‘the democratic 
process assures the greatest possible amount and variety of life 
to all, at the expense of the least limitation’’ (pp. 116, 123). That 
being the case, Freedom Limited is a somewhat misleading title, 
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since it places the emphasis on democracy as curbing rather than 
as extending liberty. 

Dean ten Hoor’s calm and temperate analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of democracy as a way of life, leading to some sober 
and well-founded hopes for its future, deserves that degree of at- 
tention which will probably go to more strident advocates of more 
formally systematic views. His book is not so much the exposition 
of a philosophical theory as a plea for the spirit of democracy, 
which he understands as holding ‘‘faithfully to one’s own beliefs 
without implying contempt for those of others; to be privately cer- 
tain without insisting that others are absolutely wrong; to respect 
one’s Own institutions without manifesting disrespect for those of 
others; to will to live one’s own life consistent with goodwill to 
others’? (p. 220). Thus modestly to champion the middle way is 
both to invite damnation at the hands of those who agree with 
Professor Hallowell that unregenerate man will surely fall into 
evil, and to court the label of conservative from almost every vari- 
ety of optimistic reformer. To the three-fourths of the world’s 
population who are undergoing social if not political revolution, 
such mellow and determined moderation is likely to seem lacking 
in fire and drive and edge and all those dynamic qualities which 
our democracy once possessed. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE 
UNION CoLLEGE 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Ernest Nagel, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University 
and an editor of this JouRNAL, was recently appointed first John 
Dewey Professor of Philosophy at Columbia. 
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